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(flor  the  Friendly  Visitor.) 
ON  FREE  AGENCY. 


In  order  to  reconcile  the  promises  and 
ihreatenings  of  Scripttire  with  the  justice 
and  mercy  of  God,  we  mutt  conclude  that 
man  is  a  free  agent :  that  God  in  bis  infi¬ 
nite  wisdom  saw  fit  to  form  a  being  thus, 
that  obedience  might  be  a  real  virtue,  and 
disobedience  sin. 

The  angels  are  and  were  free  agents, 
or  none  of  them  could  ever  have  rebdled : 
and  as  it  pleased  God  after  their  expulsion 
from  the  realms  of  bliss,  to  create  man  but 
a  litde  lower  than  the  angels,  who  in  due 
time  should  be  equal  with  them,  and  inherit 
their  forfeited  enjoyment;  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  endow  him  with  the  same  free 
will,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  have  deserved  the  epithet 
of  obedient  or  disobedient,  let  him  have 
done  whatever  he  might.  The  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture  confirms  the  idea  of 
man’s  free  agency.  When  God  calls  to 
obedience ;  man  refuses  to  obey.  When 
he  threatens;  man  regardeth  it  not. — 
When  he  persuades  as  a  father  who  loveth 
his  children ;  man  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
his  entreaties.  Then  saith  be  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophet,  "All  day  long  have 
1  stretched  out  my  hand  to  a  disobedient 
and  gain-saying  people.” 

If  man  possessed  not  free  agency,  what 
would  signify  calls,  invitati«ms,  promises 
or  threatenings  ?  Would  God  stake  his 
veracity  upon  man’s  incomprehensibility  ? 
If  man  is  not  free  to  choose,  what  signifies 
comoumding  him  or  threatening  him  ? — 
The  language  to  him  is,  "  If  thou  doest 
well  ahait  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if 
thou  dofsst  not  well  sin  lieth  at  the  door.” 
Whernthere  is  no  law, there  is  no  transgi'es- 
sion;  and  where  God  has  given  no  ability, 
he  certainly  will  not  require  performances* 

He  possesses  all  power  but  that  of  coun¬ 
teracting  hU  essential  attributes. 


He  is  omniscient,  and  he  is  omnipotent. 
But  let  us  not  by  estimating  too  highly  his 
omniscience,  destroy  his  justice,  mercy, 
and  veracity.  He  has  ever  dealt  with 
man,  as  if  man  possessed  free  agency. — 
He  continues  so  to  deal  with  him;  and 
every  man  believes  that  he  himself  has 
power  to  choose  or  refuse  any  thing  that 
is  offered  him. 

God  operates  upon  our  minds  by  his 
Holy  Spirit.  He  can  terri/y  us  by  his 
mighty  power,  and  he  can  restore  tranquili¬ 
ty  again  to  our  bosoms.  He  holds  our 
lives  and  our  health  in  his  hands,  but  he 
never  irresistibly  restrains  us,  lest  our 
non-compliance  with  sinful  desires  should 
not  entitle  us  to  the  reward  of  obedience. 

The  decrees  of  God  are  that  a  Saviour 
crucified  should  redeem*  man*  That  if 
man  would  bow  his  proud  and  stubborn 
will,  and  accept  of  salvation  through  the 
atonement,  he  should  receive  it:  diat  if 
he  continued  to  practise  rebellion  against 
God,  he  should  he  sent  to  hell. 

He  is  persuaded  and  assisted,  but  not 
compelled.  How  often,  says  Christ  to  the 
citizens  of  Jerusalem,  would  I  have  gather¬ 
ed  your  children  together  as  a  hen  gatber- 
eth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  Wt  ye 
would  not. 


REMARKABLE  BENEVOLExXCE. 

Translated  from  the  Periodical  Publualioiu  of 
the  Basil  St^eiety, 

"Towaeds  the  close  of  the  year  1799 
(as  1  am  informed  by  a  roost  respectable 
and  intimate  friend,  whose  name  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  confirm  the  veracity 
of  the  following  tale  in  the  mi  od  of  every 
reader,  but  who  chooses  to  remain  conceal 
ed)  an  old  man,  near  sixty  years  of  age, 
diminutive  and  deformed  in  his  person, 
came  hither  in  his  way  to  W.,  and  request- 

*  Redeem,  not  force  him  into  heaven :  hot 
put  him  in  the  same  state  that  he  would  have 
been  in  if  Adam  bad  net  (alien,  vis.  a  proba¬ 
tioner. 
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ed  tat  to  take  him,  and  furnish  him  with 
employment,  as  the  winter  presented  him 
with  no  other  prospect  than  to  be  starved 
with  cold  or  hunger ;  and  not  being  full 
sixty  years  old,  could  not  be  received  into 
the  hospital.  Providence  enabled  me  to 
provide  for  him,  by  furnishing  him  with 
work  in  his  own  profession.  I  gave  him 
some  maps  to  paint  for  my  pupils.  From 
this  person,  who  remained  with  me  for 
thirteen  months,  until  Death  removed  him, 
I  learnt  the  following  very  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance: 

He  was  a  native  of  Alsace ;  and  on  a 
journey  he  made  to  K — ,  he  married.  He 
inhabited  a  small  house,  without  the  gates 
of  the  town ;  and  his  enoployment  barely 
subsisted  him,  though  he  constantly  work¬ 
ed  for  rich  and  respectable  people  in  the 
city.  He  was  a  painter  and  gilder.  Ev¬ 
ery  evening  he  was  accustomed  to  bring 
bread  home  with  him  for  his  family,  from 
the  produce  of  his  work.  It  happened, 
however,  once,  that  he  did  not  receive  his 
money.  Although  God  has  expressly 
commanded,  that  “the  sun  shall  not  go 
down  before  the  labourer  receives  his  hire,” 
yet  the  degenerate  Christian  pays  but  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  the  commands  of  his  Maker ! 
Very  many,  and  clergyman  amongst  the 
number,  are  not  even  acquainted  with  all 
bis  written  commands,  more  especially 
those  in  the  Old  Testament,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  Jesus  Christ  hath  absolutely  declared 
in  Matt.  v.  17j  that  all  shall  be  strictly 
observed,  and  that  not  a  jot  or  tittle  thereof 
shall  fail.  Now  could  the  poor  gilder  no 
longer  get  paid  by  his  employers.  For 
some  time,  however,  he  was  enabled  to 
carry  home  bread  with  him  as  usual  to  his 
hungry  family ;  but  at  length  every  re¬ 
source  was  exhausted.  Throughout  the 
day,  during  his  work,  he  put  up  an 
inward  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  gra¬ 
ciously  dispose  the  hearts  of  his  masters 
in  his  favour,  so  that  they  might  not  allow 
him  to  go  home  pennyless ;  but  the  day 
passed,  the  time  of  labour  finished,  and 
the  poor  husband  and  father  had  nothing 
— nothing  at  all  to  take  home  with  him  ! 
Melancholy  and  sad  he  entered  the  suburbs 
where  he  lived,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
downcast  eyes.  Some  one  going  towards 
the  city,  met  him,  saluted  him  as  he  pass¬ 
ed  and  slipping  a  piece  of  silver  into  his 
hand,  glided  by  him.  B.  (so  was  the  poor 
man  called)  stood  stock  still,  astonished ; 
and  shouting  aloud,  with  eyes  uplifted, 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks ;  and  he  bitter¬ 


ly  reproached  himself  for  his  vile  unbelief 
in  that  God  who  feedeth  the  ravens,  and 
numbers  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads. 

“Passing  onwards,  his  way  lay  through 
a  path  between  two  hedges,  where  he 
heard  a  Aiint  voice,  in  a  mournful  com¬ 
plaining  strain  ;  and  as  he  looked  round 
him  to  know  from  whence  it  proceeded, 
he  saw  a  young  man,  who  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  traveller,  lying  in  the  grass,  pale, 
weak,  and  emaciated.  “  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter,  my  friend  ?”  asked  the  poor  painter. 
“  Sir,  I  am  a  travelling  mechanic,  and  am 
going  towards  home  :  I  have  yet  far  to 
go.  As  my  money  ran  short,  I  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  act  with  the  utmost  frugality  ;  and 
expended  daily  only  what  my  most  urgent 
necessities  demanded :  notwithstanding, 
my  money  is  all  gone.  The  whole  of  this 
day  have  I  pursued  my  Journey  without 
tasting  food ;  and  my  strength  is  so  entire¬ 
ly  exhausted,  that  I  can  go  no  farther.” 
What  was  poor  B.  to  do  ?  He  had  no¬ 
thing  but  the  small  piece  of  silver : — should 
he  give  him  that  ?  But  what  would  re¬ 
main  for  his  hungry  expecting  children? 
Perplexed,  confounded,  and  almost  me¬ 
chanically,  without  knowing  what  he  said, 
he  demanded  of  the  young  man  if  he  had 
no  small  money  about  him,  even  of  the 
most  trifling  value,  to  give  him  in  exchange 
for  his  little  piece  of  silver.  ‘  O,  my  dear 
Sir,  would  I  had,  I  should  not  lie  longer 
here !’  The  heart  of  poor  B.  felt  a  terrible 
conflict.  At  last,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
with  great  sorrow  and  heaviness  of  mind, 
he  pursued  his  way ;  but  he  went  not  far : 
his  piece  of  money  burned  like  fire  in  his 
pocket :  he  hastily  turned  back,  gave  it  to 
the  poor  traveller,  and  with  great  agitation 
turned  away  quickly,  weeping,  sobbing, 
and  almost  reeling  like  a  drunken  man. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  met 
a  man,  with  several  longish  loaves  of 
bread,  w  hich  he  carried  under  his  arms, 
coming  directly  towards  him.  As  they  ap¬ 
proached  each  other,  the  man  saluted  him 
in  a  very  friendly  manner ;  and  passing  him, 
slipped  one  of  his  loaves  under  his  arm, 
and  putting  a  dollar  into  his  hand,  hasten¬ 
ed  aw^ay.  The  poor  painter  threw  himselt 
on  the  grass,  and  wept  aloud ! 

“  Who  can  read,  without  the  deepest 
emotion,  this  wonderful  relation  of  the 
gracious  providence  of  God  towards  the 
necessities  of  bis  children!  The  worthy 
painter  acted  with  such  pure  humanity, 
and  the  hand  of  God  so  visibly  interposed, 
that  while  we  are  compelled  to  bestow  our 
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warmest  approbation  on  his  conduct^  we 
are  ied  to  offer  our  humble  adoration  at 
the  throne  of  grace.  Such  tales  as  these 
are  like  apples  of  gold  in  dishes  of  silver ; 
and  though  at  all  tiines^  yet  in  our  days 
more  especially,  a  word  in  due  season. — 
If  the  poor  Christian  is  led  to  further  per¬ 
severance  in  his  confidence  in  God, 
who  hears  and  answers  prayer,  and  the 
weak  believer  taught  to  blush  for  his  un¬ 
belief,  this  memorable  instance  of  God’s 
paternal  care  will  not  have  been  recorded 
in  vain  !”  O. 

From  the  Humane  Heart. 

A  MURDERER’S  DEATH  BED 

It  was  a  beantifnl  summer  evening, 
when  Susan  Lee  left  her  father’s  vicarage 
to  visit  a  sick  girl,  who  resided  at  some 
distance  from  the  wood  behind  the  chutch 
at  Linthorn.  The  sun  was  low  in  the 
sky,  and  its  red  and  slanting  rays  stream¬ 
ed  brightly  through  the  rich  folifige,  light¬ 
ing  up  many  a  winding  glade  of  the  now 
dark  and  silent  wood :  the  shadows  of 
twilight  were  deepening  over  the  scene, 
but  the  gentle  Susan  was  a  fearless  girl : 
the  stillness  and  the  gloom  of  night  were 
not  dreaded  by  her.  For  the  last  week, 
her  walk  had  been  through  Linthorn  wood, 
and  although  she  had  left  home  at  a  later 
hour  than  usual  this  evening,  James  Allen 
accompanied  her,  and  James  Allen  was 
her  father’s  old  and  trusty  servant,  one 
whom  she  had  seen  daily  since  her  child¬ 
hood. — Susan  had  passed  the  wood,  and 
the  waving  corn-fields  beyond ;  she  was 
walking  quietly  down  a  long  and  narrow 
lane,  shadowed  by  the  interlacing  branch¬ 
es  of  the  tall  elms  which  extended  along 
its  sides,  and  gazing  upon  the  distant  ho¬ 
rizon,  where  the  rich  hues  of  sunset  had 
faded  into  one  pale  hue  of  clear  cold  am¬ 
ber,  while  every  green  tre^  and  hedge¬ 
row  had  acquired  a  prevailing  and  black¬ 
ened  colour.  Susan  Lee  loosened  the 
strings  of  her  large  straw'  hat,  for  the  day 
had  been  sultry,  and  the  fanning  air  felt 
delightful,  as  it  met  her  face  and  stirred 
the  soft  rings  of  hair  that  hung  round  her 
neck.  She  walked  on,  musing  as  she 
Walked,  in  a  mood  of  pensive  and  dreamy 
pleasure.  Suddenly  a  man  leaped  down 
from  the  hedge,  and  stood  still  a  few  yards 
before  her.  Susan  stopped  too,  she  could 
not  help  doing  so ;  she  turned  her  head  half 
terrified,  but  James  Allen  appeared  very 
Rear4  Susan  walked  on,  but  trembled  a  lit¬ 


tle  as  she  passed  the  man,  and  yet  she  stole 
a  glance  at  his  countenance ;  the  little 
light  which  still  remained  showed  nothing 
peculiar  in  that  countenance.  When  Susan 
was  leaving  the  cottage  of  the  sick  girl, 
she  recollected  another  cottage,  where  her 
presence  was  hoped  for  by  an  afflicted 
family.  “We  will  return  home,”  said 
she  to  her  servant,  “  by  the  road.  The 
distance  is  but  little  farther;  and  1  wish 
to  visit  the  widow  Martin.”  Although  it 
was  as  dark  as  summer  nights  generally 
are,  when  she  reached  home,  Susan  did 
not  regret  her  long  dark  walk,  for  she  had 
made  “the  widow’s  heart  to  sing  for 
joy.” 

Susan’s  father  had  been  vicar  of  Lint- 
born  but  a  few  months  when  she  took  the 
walk  1  have  just  mentioned.  The  charac¬ 
ter  which  their  conduct  has  since  estab¬ 
lished  among  the  parishioners  was  then 
scarcely  known.  Susan  Lee  had  resided 
at  Linthorn  about  five  years.  She  waa 
sitting  alone  one  cold  autumn  evening, 
when  James  Allen  entered  the  room,  and 
told  her  that  a  dying  man  bad  sent  to 
entreat  that  she  would  come  to  him.  Her 
father  was  in  London :  Susan  went  down 
to  speak  herself  to  the  person  who  had 
brought  the  message :  he  was  an  old  white- 
headed  man,  his  only  son  was  dying;  and 
while  he  spoke  of  his  child’s  danger  he 
wept.  “  There  were  years  in  that  child’s 
life,”  he  said,  “which  might  have  been, 
he  feared,  years  of  wickedness.  He  had 
left  home  a  strong  hearty  man,  he  had 
come  back  changed  indeed,  and  he  cannot 
die,  madam,”  said  the  old  man,  “he  can¬ 
not  die,  till  he  has  seen  you.”  Susan  hesi¬ 
tated  and  looked  at  James  Allen  ;  the  old 
servant  was  taking  down  the  lantern. — 
“I  will  go  instantly,”  said  Susan.  She 
went  forth  in  the  dark  cold  night  to  visit 
the  hut  of  the  dying  man.  One  deep,  dull 
mass  of  clouds  skirted  the  horizon,  and 
shrouded  the  whole  sky;  their  path  lay 
through  the  wood,  and,  although  the  trees 
were  nearly  leafless,  the  gloom  of  the 
wood  seemed  quite  impenetrable  The 
narrow  path  was  scarcely  visible  by  the 
partial  gleam  of  the  lantern,  and  the  cut¬ 
ting  wind  swept  through  the  forest,  while 
the  very  stems  of  the  trees  seemed  to  bend 
beneath  its  force;  all  around  her  was 
drea>'v  and  dismal,  yet  Susan  walked 
calmly,  but  not  cheerfully,  for  she  was 
visiting  a  dying  man.  The  path  soon 
turned  away  by  the  banks  of  a  rushing 
stream ;  they  passed  over  a  narrow  loMt 


hridgfty  tfid  then  wiHcrd  about  a  quarter  hts  mouth  opened  widely,  and  for  some 
of  a  mile,  over  an  open  heath,  and  arrived  moments  he  continued  speechless.  At 
at  a  lone  hovel.  A  light  twinkled  faintly  length  he  said  with  difficulty,  ‘^you  are  in 
%x  the  upper  casement,  and  as  Susan  en-  the  same  room  with  the  man  who  once 
tered,  she  Iseard  a  faltering  step  descending  tried  to  murder  you  the  terrified  Susan 
the  shattered  stairs.  A  very  infirm  old  felt  unable  to  stir,  and  sat  in  breathless 
woman  appeared,  and  the  light  which  she  horror.  It  was  a  summer’s  night,”  he 
earried  threw  a  fitful  gleam  on  her  thin  said,  about  five  years  ago,  1  jumped 
and  wrinkled  face  wet  with  tears.  down  from  the  hedge  in  the  Elms  Lane.” 

Susan  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  ‘‘  I  remember  now,”  she  said  feebly.— 
at  the  old  man V request  she  followed  him  Ah !”  replied  the  man,  ^‘1  have  not  told 
to  the  chamber  of  his  son :  she  approached  you  yet !  1  had  watched  you  pass  that  way 
the  low  bed  on  which  the  dying  man  lay.  for  many  evenings  :  it  was  too  early  then, 
Lift  me  up,  father  !”  said  he.  The  old  but  I  waited  till  midnight  for  your  return, 
man  placed  the  candle  on  a  table  near  the  Thank  God,  thank  God,  you  did  not 
bed,  and  with  difficulty  raised  his  son,  come  back  that  way !  1  and  another  stood 
popping  op  his  head  with  the  tattered  in  that  hedge,  cursing  you,  and  raising  our 
clothes  which  lay  beside  him.  *^Now  guns,  whenever  we  thought  a  footstep 
father,”  said  the  man,  ‘‘will  you  leave  sounded  near.  Many  a  time  did  1  lilt 
me  alone  with  the  lady  ?”  A  slight  feel-  that  gun  ;  and  when  the  clock  of  the  vib 
ing  of  horror  crept  through  the  gentle  girl’s  lage  struck  twelve,  we  turned  away,  cursing 
heart,  as  she  saw  the  old  man  quit  the  you  and  swearing  revenge  I”  “Revenge?” 
room,  and  listened  to  his  feet,  till  they  inquired  Susan,  timidly  but  eagerly,  “what 
sounded  on  the  last  stair.  The  dying  man  had  I  done  ?  How  had  1  offended  you  ?” 
looked  round  the  room, and  in  a  low  voice,  “There  was  a  house,  where  they  sold 
requested  Susan  to  close  the  door.  She  spirits  secretly,”  answered  the  man ;  “the 
trembled  as  she  did  so,  and  half  unwilling,  people  who  kept  it  were  devils ;  there  it 
returned  to  his  bed-side.  The  man  fixed  was  that  I  first  became  one.  A  woman 
*his  eyes  earnestly  on  her  face.  Susan  of  the  village,  a  broken-hearted  wife,  told 
drew  back,  but  looked  upon  the  counte-  you  of  that  house  ;  you  spoke  to  your 
nance  before  her.  There  was  no  particu-  father,  and.  the  trade  was  put  down  :  my 
lar  expression  on  the  features;  they  were  companion  heard  this  from  your  servants, 
thick  and  heavy,  and  their  expression  I  whs  always  like  a  madman  when  enraged, 
was  a  dull  blank.  “  You  wished  to  see  I  swore  to  be  revenged— Thank  God— 
me,”  said  Susan,  and  knew  not  what  more  thankGod,  I  did  not  do  it!”  he  added,  clasp- 
to  say.  did,  I  did,”  said  he.  “Pro-  ing  his  hands  closely  together,  while  his 
mise  me,  lady,  not  to  leave  me  till  I  have  whole  body  shook.  He  stopped  speaking, 
told  you  what  lies  so  heavy  on  my  heart,  and  Susan  could  not  withdraw  her  eyes  from 
Promise— do  promise  me.”  “  I  do  pro-  gazing  on  him  — Again  his  mouth  opened, 
mise,”  said  Susan  ;  and,  putting  down  the  and  his  eyes  glared  vacantly.  There  was 
Bible,  which  she  held,  on  the  table,  she  something  more  horrible  about  his  counte- 
opened  the  sacred  volume,  and  sat  bend-  nance,  infinitely  more  horrible,  than  the 
ing  over  it.  She  lifted  up  her  eyes  as  the  most  expressive  villany.  Wickedness 
man  began  to  speak ;  “  I  cannot  die  in  seemed  to  have  worn  away,  to  have  blot- 
peace,”  said  he,  “  till  you  forgive  me —  ted  out  every  expression  but  that  of  dull 
till  you  pray  for  me.  Your  forgiveness,  blank  vacancy ;  and,  though  his  words 
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heart:  may  God  bless  you.’’ 
can  you  say  so  ?  Yes^  I  know  you  can : 
for  it  was  but  the  next  day  after  that  curs¬ 
ed  evening^  that  1  entered  the  cottage  of 
the  woman  who  betrayed  us,  she  was  the 
wife  of  my  companion,  and  i  lieard  your 
voice  in  the  upper  chamber,  where  the 
woman  was  lying.  I  could  not  hear  her 
speak ;  but  you  said  to  her,  ‘‘We  should 
even  pray  for  our  murderers,”  and  you 
knelt  down  and  prayed  with  that  poor 
creature.  Your  words  pierced  to  my  very 
heart:  I  could  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of 
your  head  from  that  moment.  "  1  have 
often  thought  of  you.  That  woman  died, 
and  I  went  away  with  her  husband,  for  I 
was  still  hardened,  and  he  had  been  long 
a  villain.  We  left  the  corpse  unburied  in 
the  house,  and  went  away  together  across 
the  country.  Some  months  afterward  we 
settled  ourselves  in  London,  and  there,  in 
that  sink  of  guilt,  1  sank  deeper  and  deep¬ 
er  in  infamy;  but  why  should  1  go  on 
with  such  a  horrid  tale  ?  It  can  only  shock 
your  pure  ears.  Young  lady,  1  have  gone 
through — O  God  dfheaven  !  what  have  I 
not  gone  through  of  wickedness  I  f ,  a  man 
with  a  soul  which  Jesus  Christ  died  upon  the 
cross  to  save,  a  creature  born  for  heaven ! 
Lady,  I’m  not  an  ignorant  man — I’ve  had 
learning — I  sinned  against  God  with  my 
eyes  open  as  they  are  now — tears  of  blood 
could  not  weep  away  my  crimes.” 

(To  be  Continued  ) 

MR  WESLEY’S  ANCESTORS. 

The  Rev.  Bartholomew  Wesley,  Mr.  J.  Wesley^ $ 
Great  Grandfather. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  world  the 
family  of  the  Wetikys  may  have  originally 
come,  whether  from  Asiatic^  Spanish^  or 
Saxon  progenitors ;  or  whether  indigenous 
in  Britain^  through  a  long  train  of  ances- 
try ;  posterity  can  mount  no  higher  in 
tracing  it  than  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  :  but  so  far  as  we  can  ^ 
trace  it  back,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
Mr.  J.  Wesley’s  biographers,  “  his  ances- 
appear  respectable  for  learning,  con¬ 
spicuous  for  piety,  and  firmly  attached  to 
those  view's  of  Christianity  which  they  had 
formed  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.” 

The  Rev.  Bartholomf*w  Wesley,  great 
grandfather  to  the  founder  of  the  Method¬ 
ists,  is  mentioned  by  Hitchins  among  the 
rectory  of  Cntherstony  in  Dorsetshire,  in 
the  year  l630.  And  in  the  year  1662  wc 


find  him  among  those  who  suflered  by  the 
aforesaid  Act  of  Uniformity  ;  being  eject¬ 
ed  from  his  living  of  Charmoutb,  a  village 
in  the  same  place,  remarkable  for  its  sin¬ 
gular  situation  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which 
is  one  thousand  and  five  feet  high,  and 
opposite  to  another  which  is  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  feet.  His  own  name  was  to 
him  ominous,  as  he  was  deprived  of  every 
earthly  good,  and  suspended  from  his 
ministerial  functions  on  the  festival  of  the 
saint  after  whom  he  was  called.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  living  of  Charmouth  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  ’Burd^  or  Bird^ 
October  14,  1662.  Sec  the  Nonconform¬ 
ist’s  Memorial,  by  Palmer,  Vol.  II.  p.  125. 

I  cannot  find  of  what  university  or  col¬ 
lege  he  was :  but  most  probably  of  Oxford. 
Dr.  Calamy  states,  that  when  he  was  at 
the  university  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic  as  well  as  divinity.  In 
the  former  practice  be  appears  to  have 
acquired  some  celebrity ;  for  while  be  was 
in  his  living  of  Charmouth,  he  was  often 
consulted  as  a  physician ;  and  after  bis 
ejectment  he  applM  himself  chiefly  to  this 
profession,  and  gained  a  livelihood  by  it ; 
though  he  continued  as  the  times  would 
permit,  to  preach  occasionally. 

It  appears  from  the  bistpry  of  the  Non¬ 
conformists,  that  many  of  the  Ministers 
w'ben  ejected  had  recourse  to  the  practice 
of  physic  for  a  subsistence ;  as  there  were 
no  other  means  left  in  tlieir  power  by 
which  they  might  gain  their  bread.  They 
were  proscribed  and  incapacitated  as 
preachers  both  in  public  and  private,  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  and  though  their 
learned  education  had  qualified  them  to 
be  instructors  of  youth  as  public  school¬ 
masters  j  or  to  give  private  tuition  in  the 
families  of  the  nobility  and  genirv’ ;  \et, 
this  also  was  on  grievous  penalties  pro¬ 
scribed  by  the  Act :  hence  they  had  m'* 
alternative  but  to  study  and  practise  med¬ 
icine.  For  this,  some  had  received  pre¬ 
vious  qualifications  at  the  university,  as 
was  the  case  of  Mr.  Bartholomew  Wesley. 
But  others  had  no  advantage  ot  this  kind ; 
and,  therefore,  piactis^'d  at  great  hazard. 
This  caused  one  of  them  to  say  to  the 
persons  by  whom  the  ejt'clraent  w  as  put  in 
force  against  him,  **  J  perceive  that  this  is 
like  to  (K  casi  'n  tlie  death  ol  many.”  The 
commissioners  supposing  th*.^e  words  to 
savour  of  contumacy  and  rebt*liion  ques¬ 
tioned  him  severely  on  the  suhj»*rt.  To 
w'hoin  he  replied,  “  that  being  chq>rived 
by  the  Act  of  every  means  of  getting  his 
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bread  in  those  ways  for  which  he  was 
qiiHlihed,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  which  he  did  not 
properly  understand ;  and  thereby  the 
lives  of  many  of  his  patients  would  most 
probably  be  endangered. 

I’his  was  no  doubt  the  case  in  very 
many  instances.  They  acted  according  to 
the  bisl  tliey  knew,  in  order  to  help  their 
neighbours  and  gain  an  honest  livelihood : 
but  like  many,  c-ven  to  the  present  day, 
thougli  useful  where  disease  bore  no  un¬ 
common  type,  were  often  deceived  by  fal¬ 
lacious  appearances,  and  took  the  more 
prominent  symptoms,  which  were  only 
indications  of  complication,  or  of  spurious 
morbid  action,  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  disorder;  prescribed  accordingly  ;  and 
thereby  formed  a  new  disease,  which  not 
unlVequently  terminated  the  life  of  the 
unhappy  patient. 

If  regular  and  well  educated  practition¬ 
ers  be  liable  to  make  such  mistakes,  and 
nothing  is  more  certain ;  what  must  it  be 
with  the  uitskilful,  and  the  immense  collu- 
vies  of  quack  doctors,  who  now  vend 
medicines  for  the  infallible  cure  of  every 
disorder  under  authority  of  indisputable 
patents  ! 

Dr  Carth  nervously  describes  the  ruin 
spread  through  society  by  licensed  and 
unlict  nsed  empirics.  ‘ 

“  This  herd  of  vermin  inflict  no  wound 
by  dn^igers  ;  but  by  a  certain  mithridate 
much  more  pernicious.  They  arm  not 
themselves  with  cataplasms ;  but  with  a 
species  of  unknown  exotic poteder.  They 
kill  not  with  leaden  bullets  ;  but  with  pills 
equally  lethaL-^ 

DOCILITY  OF  THE  ELEPHANT.  ‘ 

Whilk  bi'eakfast  was  getting  ready,*ays 
the  entertaining  author  of  Sketches  in 
India.*’  I  amused  invself  with  looking  at 
a  baggage  elephant,  and  a  few  camels, 
which  some  servants  returning  with  the 
general's  tents  were  in  the  act  of  loading. 
The  iiiteilip’nt  obedience  of  the  Elephant 
is  well  know  n  ;  but  to  look  upon  this  huge 
and  powerful  monster  kneeling  down  at 
the  mere  bidding  of  the  human  voice,  and 
when  he  has  riser,  again,  to  see  him  pro¬ 
trude  his  trunk  for  the  foot  of  his  attendant, 
to  help  him  into  his  seat ;  or,  bending  the 
joint  of  his  hind  leg,  make  a  step  for  him 
to  climb  up  behind  ;  and  then,  if  any  loose 
clothes  Of  cords  fail  olf,  with  a  doe-like 
docility  pick  them  up  with  his  proboscis 


and  put  them  up  again,  will  delight  and 
surprise  long  after  it  ceases  to  be  novel. 
When  loaded  this  creature  broke  off  a  large 
branch  from  the  lofty  tree  near  which  he 
stood,  and  quietly  fanned,  and  fly-flapped 
himself  with  all  the  non-chalance  of  an 
indolent  woman  of  fashion,  till  the  camels 
were  ready. 


MONEY  DIGGING. 

W^e  are  sorry  to  observe,  even  in  this 
enlightened  age,  so  prevalent  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  credit  the  accounts  of  the  Marvel¬ 
lous.  Even  the  frightful  stories  of  money 
being  hid  under  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  enchaiited  by  the  Devil  or  Robert 
Kidd,  are  received  by  many  of  our  respecta¬ 
ble  fellow  citizens  as  truths.  We  had 
hoped  that  such  a  shameful  transaction 
would  have  never  been  acted  over  again 
in  our  country,  rill  the  following  event 
occurred,  not  long  ago,  in  our  vicinity. 

A  respectable  gentleman  in  Tunbridge, 
was  informed,  by  means  of  a  dream,  that 
a  chest  of  money  was  buried  on  a  small 
island  in  Ager^s  brook,  in  Randolph.  No 
sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  this  valua¬ 
ble  information,  than  he  started  oflf  to  en¬ 
rich  himself  with  the  treasure.  After 
having  been  directed  by  the  mineral  rod, 
where  to  search  for  the  money,  he  exca¬ 
vated  the  earth  about  fifteen  feet  square 
to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight ;  and  all  the 
while  it  was  necessary  to  keep  six  pumps 
g«)ing  to  keep  out  the  water.  Presently 
he  and  his  labourers  came 

Pat  upon  a  chest  of  gold, 

And  beard  it  chink  with  pleasure, 

Then  all  prepared,  taking  hold, 

To  raise  the  shining  treasure. 

One  of  the  company  drove  an  old  file 
through  the  rotten  lid  of  the  chest,  and 
perceiving  it  to  be  nearly  empty,  exclaim¬ 
ed  with  an  oath,  ‘‘  There  is  not  ten  dol¬ 
lars  apiece.’’  No  sooner  were  the  wonis 
out  of  his  mouth,  than  the  chest  moved  oflf 
through  the  mud,  and  has  not  been  seen 
or  heard  of  since. 

Such  is  the  story  ?s  related  by  himself. 
Whether  he  actually  saw  the  chest,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  the  vision  of  a  disordered  brain, 
we  shall  leave  the  public  to  determine. 

As  soon  as  a  person  takes  pleasure  in 
hearing  slander,  he  is  to  be  ranked  in  the 
number  of  slanderers. 
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Our  readers  will  doubtless  recollect  that  last 
fall  the  sloop  Neptune  of  Newburgh,  was  upset 
near  the  Highlands,  and  sunk,  and  a  number  of 
persons  were  drowned,  the  cabin  door  being 
fast.  The  following  verses  were  composed  on 
this  calamity. 

For  the  Friendly  Visitor. 

On  Hudson’s  waves,  the  Neptune  rode, 

One  pleasant  summer’s  day, 

Her  canvass  spread,  her  cargo  stow’d, 

She  gaily  sped  her  way. 

The  cabin  fill’d  with  happy  guests. 

Of  many  in  their  prime. 

The  child  at  play,  the  old  at  rest, 

And  sweetly  pass’d  the  time. 

The  wind  increased,  the  Neptune  bow’d, 

The  can  was  handed  round ; 

The  jovial  crew  with  voices  loud. 

Soon  made  the  hills  resound. 

What  clouds  are  those  with  pond’rous  weight* 
Hang  on  the  mountain  top  ; 

What  scuds  along  the  pallisades, 

And  nothing  does  it  stop. 

A  mournful  note,  the  wild  screech-owl. 

Swift  seeks  retreat  to  find ; 

The  eagle  bears  the  tempest  howd. 

And  leaves  its  mate  behind. 

The  careful  boatmen  off  afar, 

Now  quickly  strike  the  sail ; 

Draw  taut  the  shrouds,  secure  the  spar, 

All  ready  for  the  gale. 

Hark !  how  it  roars,  the  mountains  too 
Are  cloth’d  in  mournful  gloom: 

The  waves  in  quick  succession  move, 

And  tip  the  Neptune’s  boom. 

She  cracks — she  creans — she  rights  again, 

The  mad’ning  billows  dash  ; 

Hard  lee  ;  hold  on  ;  with  might  and  main, 
The  billows  o’er  them  wash. 

The  affrighted  men  now  intercede. 

The  women,  children,  all ; 

They  kneel,  they  cry,  they  beg,  they  plead. 
Do  let  the  mainsail  fail. 

The  roaring,  threat’ning,  fatal  blast. 

Now  strikes  the  canvass  fair : 

She. plunges,  sinks,  and  filling  fast, 

.  Aghast,  amaz’d  they  stare. 

The  bolted  doors  refuse  the  hinge, 

The  cabin  windows  fast ; 

The  screams,  the  shrieks,  the  wild  derang’d, 
Poor  mortals  near  your  last. 

Tha  cries  soon  cease,  she  sinks  amain. 

They  strangle,  struggle — die  ; 

The  awful  deep,  rolls  on  again. 

The  waves,  they  heave  a  sigh. 


Down  in  the  eavems  of  the  deep, 
Engulph’d,  entomb’d  below 

With  arms  entwin’d,  a  cold  embrace, 

To  bliss  or  death  they  go. 

Some  float  awhile  and  then  are  gone, 

With  those  that  sunk  before ; 

Some  shriek  for  help,  while  bits  of  wood, 
Assist  them  to  the  shore. 

What  keener  anguish  can  be  felt, 

Than  what  on  shore  ap()ears  ; 

The  widow’d  husband  seeks  his  spouse. 
The  father  all  in  tears. 

Great  God,  has  not  thy  providence, 

Just  hid  thy  smiling  face  ; 

And  for  some  purpose  not  revealed, 
Wrought  this  in  wond’rous  grace. 

'  SYLMON. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  5,  1825. 


Such  a  week  as  the  last  has  seldom 
been  known  in  this  city.  The  number  of 
deaths  one  hundred  and  forty-^sixj  and 
yet  none  seem  to  lay  it  to  heart.  If  it  had 
been  in  the  monthsoC  July  be  August,  many 
would  have  fled  to  the  country  that  their 
lives  might  be  prolonged  ;  but  now  where 
shall  they  go — they  are  taken  like  fish  in 
the  net,  and  so  long  as  no  epidemic  from 
which  they  might  escape  prevails,  they 
rest  secure.  Guilty  mortals  !  your  .Maker 
has  a  controversy  with  you ;  and  as  one 
after  another  drops  into  the  silent  tomb, 
he  says,  Be  ye  .also  ready.*’  Who  will 
hear  !  who  will  obey  !  who  will  fly  to  the 
only  refuge — Now  while  it  is  called  to 
day,  harden  not  your  hearts.  The  aged 
in  particular  are  warned  ;  for  looking  over 
the  bill  of  mortality  we  find  that  a  great 
— a  very  great  proportion  according  to 
the  number  of  the  aged  are  called  to  that 
state  trom  whence  they  shall  not  return. 
Sixty  four  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age 
have  the  last  week  gone  from  the  living. 
You  that  have  health  and  ihe  means  of 
grace — improve  them,  or  you  will  likewise 
perish. 


A  letter  from  one  of  tlii*  preachers  to 
the  Editor,  mentions  a  revival  of  religion 
in  Somerstown,  Bedford  iJgc.  in  which  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  have  been  added  to  the 
society;  and  that  believers  are  engagetl 
with  much  zeal  in  the  good  cause. 
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DOMESTIC. 


The  ice  on  the  Niagara  river  was  from  thir¬ 
ty  to  forty  feet  thick,  and  did  considerable 
damage,  owing  to  the  rise  of  water  from  nine 
to  twelve  feet. 

The  roads  were  never  known  to  be  worse 
than  at,  present,  and  the  mails  come  in  very 
irregular. 

The  New-York  High  School  was  opened  on 
Monday,  and  five  or  six  hundred  persons  were 
present  to  hear  the  addresses  of  Judge  Irving  and 
rrofessor  Oriscom. 

The  British  brig  General  Brock  took  fire  near 
Wilmington,  and  was  consumed  with  her  car¬ 
go,  consisting  of  1000  bbis.  turpentine^  and  200 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  first  of  January  there  were  confined  in 
the  State-nrison  in  this  city,  642  persons ;  486 
whites  and  156  blacks ;  116  under  sentence  for 
life  ! 

On  Sunday  morning  a  fire  broke  out  in  Sloat- 
Lane,  two  or  three  buildings  destroyed,  and 
cofifee,  cotton,  he. 

The  Legislature  of  this  state  have  made  seve¬ 
ral  attempts  to  choose  a  United  States  Senator, 
and  have  been  defeated  by  seventeen  men. 

A  Seal  weighing  seventy-eight  pounds  was 
killed  in  Charles-Biver,  near  Boston,  last  week. 

The  great  steam-boat  question  is  at  last  de¬ 
cided  in  the  Court  of  Errors,  and  the  Hudson 
river  is  open  for  free  navigation  to  all  and  any 
who  wish  to  navigate  by  steam. 

John  F.  Van  Patten  was  executed  at  Sche¬ 
nectady  on  the  25th  ult.  for  murder. 

FOREIGN. 

F.dmundKean,  the  celebrated  play  actor,  has 
been  tried  on  a  suit  of  critn.  cbn.  in  England, 
and  fined  upwards  of  »  ^od  this  is  the 

man  after  whom  so  many  of  the  polite  have 
looked  with  admiration. 

The  governments  of  Europe  are  viewing 
each  other  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  it  is  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  French  are  preparing  for  any 
passing  events  as  relates  to  Portugal. 

The  Greeks  have  again  been  victorious  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  having 
dispersed  them,  took  four  transports  with 
troops. 

'England  has  recognized  the  independence  of 
Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  so  that 
the  complete  emancipation  of  South- America 
may  be  looked  on  as  not  far  distant  This  act 
is  viewed  by  the  European  pow’ers  as  trampling 
U{>on  the  Holy  Alliance,  but_Engl«od  is  able 
and  wilting  to  maintain  her  stand,  as  interest 
is  clearly  united  in  all  her  movements  on  thb 
quarter. 

Ihe  plague  continues  its  rage  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  the  whole  Persian  Le^iiioo  had  fallen 
victims  to  it. 

The  British  government  has  offered  the  loan 
of  £70,000  to  the  government  of  Upper  Cana¬ 
da,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  canal  from  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Grand  River. 


MARRIED. 

On  Saturday  rooming  at  Grace  Church,  Rer.  Mr* 
Wainwright.  Dr.  David  Hoeack,to  Mrs.  Magdalena  Cottar. 

On  Saturday  evening  by  Rev  John  Sebroeder,  Mr.  Ja¬ 
cob  D.  Walter,  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
R.  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  James  GiHender,  of  this  cHy. 

On  Saturday  evening  by  W.  M.  Stilwell,  Mr.  Henry 
Sickek,  to  Miss  Martha  Sammis,  all  of  this  city. 

On  the  17tb  ult.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bangs,  Mr.  Anson  Willis 
of  Poughkeepsie,  to  Miss  Jane,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joel 
Ketchuni,  of  this  city. 

On  the  25tb  nit  by  Rev.  Mr  Cone,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Brown, 
of  London,  to  Miss  Mary  Lowe,  eldest  daughter  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Clark,  Esq.  Bowery«Elil),  N.  Y.  * 

On  the  25th  ult.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Seabury^at  Islip,  (L.I.)  Mr. 
Henry  Walters,  of  the  firm  of  Van  Onlen  &  alters,  of 
this  city,  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  daughter  of  William  Brown,  Esq* 
of  the  former  place. 

On  Sunday,  by  W.  M.  Stilwell,  Mr.  Joseph  Burtis,  of 
Bennington,  Oneida  Co.  to  Miss  Nancy  Buckingham,  of 
Brooklyn 

On  Tuesday  evening  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spring,  Mr.  George 
Smith  to  Miss  Mary  6.  Hann^er,  of  this  city. 

On  Tuesday  evening  in  St.  Mark’s  Church,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Creighton,  Benjamin  Bailey,  Esq  to  Miss  Ann  E.  Cottrell. 


DIED. 

On  Thursday,  the  24th  ult.  Mr.  Thomas  Molagin  aged 

22. 

Same  day,  Mr  Samuel  Lockwood,  71. 

Same  day,  Mr.  Timothy  Boardman,  late  of  Hartford,  22* 

On  Friday,  25th  ult,  George  Barnwell,  Esq. 

Same  day,  Mr.  James  Oliver,  30. 

On  Saturday,  26th  ul  Mr.  Isaac  Wilkins,  48. 

Same  day,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  Hanan,  40. ' 

Same  day,  Mrs.  Margaret  IJoghland,  Widow,  81. 

On  Sunday  last,  Mr.  John  Morrison,  aged  46.  He  was 
returning  from  some  business  on  |>oard  a.  vessel,  and  was 
seized  with  a  chill,  taken  into  his  house,  and  died  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Same  day,  Mrs.  Martha  De)>ew,  67. 

On  Monday  last,  Mr.  John  25,  merchant  of  this 
city. 

Same  day,  Mr.  William  H.  Bartlett,  39. 

On  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  James  Rogers,  after  a  short  illness, 
41. 

Last  week,  Wooley  Jagon,  a  coloured  man,  aged  t05. 

Lately  at  Uppingham,  Eng.  aged  74,  Peter  Roberts. — 
He  bad  a  great  dislike  to  the  fair  sex,  and  would  not  suffer 
attendance  from  them  upon  any  occasion.  A  few  years 
back  he  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  much  pain  by  a  com 
on  his  toe;  and  his  patience  not  being  quite  so  great  as 
bis  pain,  he  soon  despatched  the  affair  altogether,  tiy  cbop> 
ping  off  the  toe  with  a  hatchet.  His  bnrtber,  who  died 
some  years  ago,  and  who  left  him  a  good  sum,  was  also  an 
eccentric:  he  hit  upon  a  very  curious  method  of  saving 
money ;  for  it  is  related  that  he  used  to  work  on  Sundays  at 
his  trade  (that  of  a  cobbler.)  and  earned  as  much  on  that 
day  as  would  keep  him  the  whole  wed^  Whilst  the  rest 
of  bis  earnings  were  entirely  reserved,  and  finally  fell  into 
the  bands  of  his  brother  Peter. 

Deaths  in  this  city  last  week  146,  in  Philadel{diia  68. 

Wanted,  two  or  three  jro^  bands  to  get  sobaeriben  (or 
this  work,  apply  to  the  Editor,  144  Bowery^ 

Johu  C.  ToCien,  Primeri  Nf.  9  Dowerjr* 


